A TWENTIETH-CENTURY COMMONWEALTH

and it may be suggested that no one country should have more than

one-sixth of the total representation.
This would give the following result:

JVb. of
representatives
United Kingdom         ..        . .      15

Canada    ..        ..        ..        ..      11

Australia ..        ..        ..        ..        8

South Africa       ..        ..        ..      10

New Zealand      ..        ..        ..        4

Newfoundland    ..        ..        ..        2

Ireland     ..        ,.        , ,        ,.        6
India       ..         ..        . .        ..      15

Pakistan   ..         ..        ..        . .       15

Malaya    ..        ,.        . .        ..        2

Ceylon      ..         ..        . .        . .        2

90

There are, of course, other possible bases of national representa-
tion: taxable wealth, for instance, or relative contributions to
common defence. Mathematically, the exact basis is not of great
importance, provided it allows for the weighting of small popula-
tions, and does not leave too large a share of the total votes with
any one unit. Politically, the important things are that the basis
should be accepted as fair, and that it should not be subject to
constant alteration or attack.

All this, however, is to run ahead of the argument. It is certainly
well to know, when we stand on the brink of that gulf between
exclusive national sovereignty and united government, that there
are safe and solid footholds on the farther bank: but practical
politics have a considerable way to go before the leap can be
taken, and the path we are now exploring is that of a Common-
wealth Council which is not conceived of as an independent execu-
tive authority in the constitutional sense. Its intended purpose is,
simply to provide a proper, permanent organ for debating issues
of principle or major policy affecting the Commonwealth gener-
ally, especially those larger issues which arise from time to time